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37, Jebmyn Street, 
April 27, 1847. 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

I BEG leave to inform you that I purpose, 
with God^s permission, to hold a visitation of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph during the ensuing summer, 
and hope to be able to confirm such catechumens 
as shall have been prepared by you for that 
purpose. 

I regret that I cannot now fix the precise date 
for my doing this, but apprize you of my inten- 
tion, in order that you may have full time to per- 
form your part of the work, and be able to present 
your young people in such a state, as far as lieth 
in you, as may lead us to hope that the blessing 
of God is on our labours. 

We must all feel that the numbers presented 
for confirmation exhibit a very unsound criterion 
of the state of the parish, or of the utility of this 
Apostolic rite; a few well-prepared candidates are 
much more satisfactory to a Bishop than a lare-e 
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IV PREFATORY EPISTLE. 

crowd of children, who come without solemnity^ 
and partake of the ordinance without any appear- 
ance of devotion. 

If rightly administered to duly prepared cate- 
chumens, I believe that God^s blessing will accom- 
pany the laying on of my hands. If the young 
people do not comprehend what is taking place, 
or do not appreciate the value of God^s grace, I 
dare not anticipate any beneficial eflFect from this 
or any other office of the Church. 

To you is committed the task of preparing 
these youthful servants of God, and I would urge 
you, as you care for the souls of those over whom 
the Lord has made you steward, not to present to 
me any of whom you have not reason to hope, 
that they understand the nature of the promise 
which they are about to make, and that they are 
anxious, as far as your judgment will allow you to 
decide, to be enabled to perform that which they 
undertake. 

I shall hope, in future years, to hold frequent 
Confirmations, and as catechumens often seem, 
from their youth and inexperience, hardly to 
appreciate the nature and value of the rite, I 
should wish none to be presented by you till they 
are fifteen years of age. And in every case I 
should advise you to delay their admission, unless 
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you have good reason for believing that the can- 
didates comprehend what they are doing, and 
enter on the promise from a sense of duty. 

Believe me it can never please our Heavenly 
Father, that a young person should go through 
the ceremony of thus dedicating themselves to 
God's service, unless the heart be joined with the 
outward act ; and you will be doing the most real 
kindness to your people, if you prevent them 
from carelessly partaking in a rite, in which care- 
lessness can be little less than a mockery of God. 

Let me urge you, therefore, to exert the utmost 
caution and diligence in preparing your candi- 
dates, and whenever you have any doubt of the 
tempers of mind, or of the knowledge of the cate- 
chumens, to delay their admission to a future 
season. 

It is only on duly prepared candidates that your 
Bishop can lay his hands with confidence, or hope 
that such spiritual blessing may rest, as he prays 
may be shed from above on every member of his 
Diocese. 

Believe me. 

Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your Friend and Diocesan, 

THOS. VOWLER ST. ASAPH. 
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P.S. — As I am not able from the various 
matters in which I am necessarily engaged^ to 
draw up any advice concerning the best method 
of preparing catechumens for Confirmation^ I 
have reprinted some observations on the subject, 
which were addressed to the clergy of my former 
Diocese, I reprint at the same time two other 
Appendices, which I hope wiU prove useful. 
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I. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A PARISH. 



The obserrations which I shall here make, will be 
directed to the methods by which a clergyman may 
effect good objects, not to the objects themselves, nor 
the motives which should influence us. The world, 
the flesh, and the Devil, hinder the work of a Clergy- 
man, as they prevent the usefulness of other Christians, 
and they must be guarded against by the same watch- 
fulness, and overcome by the same weapons, which can 
alone provide for the security of others ; but we have 
peculiar duties, and what I say will be confined to 
those points which are peculiar to us as Clergymen. 

There are two questions, by endeavouring to answer 
which, these observations will probably be rendered 
more clear. 

I. How far should a Clergyman — 1. alter and re- 
construct the management of his parish ; or, 2. endea- 
vour to preserve and amend what he finds existing ? 

II. Should he adopt the — 1. personal or the-^2. 
institutional scheme of managing a parish, t. e, — I. 
should he regard his parishioners as so many indi- 
viduals with whose Sf^iritual advancement he is per- 
sonally interested; or, 2. as a collective body, in which, 
as their spiritual guide, he is concerned for the general 
weU being of the whole ? 
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If a clergyman perceive any special evil existing in 
his flock, his first object will be to discover the cause 
of the evil, and then to devise a remedy. 

If he find things right on the whole, but imperfectly 
carried out in details, his object will be to protect and 
support what is right, and to cure the evil without 
disturbing the good. 

Things go wrong in a country or in a parish, either 
from false legislation, or from a defective executive. 
And as it is always a much easier task to alter the law 
than to improve the executive, governors, when they 
discover an evil, are much more ready to attempt a 
change in the regulations, than to endeavour to carry 
out existing regulations to their full extent. They 
prefer framing new laws of their own, to exerting 
themselves in enforcing those which have been made 
by their predecessors. 

There is, too, a great temptation to induce us to da 
this, arising from vanity; for we fancy that plans of 
our own will produce effects in which others have 
failed. 

And many a young clergyman, without any extra* 
ordinary want of wisdom, is disposed, on entering on a 
new charge, to say within himself '^ Every thing must 
be changed" — ^it is no use to try to manage things on 
the old system. It will be easier, it will be better to 
turn over a new leaf at once. And the secret lan- 
guage of his own heart is, '^ My people shall feel that 
they have had a Prophet among them." 

Now it is easier to do so. In the old scheme he 
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sees the defects, and he is ignorant of the advantages. 
In his new scheme he discoyers his adyantages with 
the eje of hope, while it is only experience which will 
teach him the defects. And in one respect it is belter. 
£yery man is more likely to understand his own 
scheme, than that of another, and to work it out, not 
.only with more spirit, hut with a better prospect of 
success ; but it is not likely that the experience of suc- 
oessiye ages should haye left it to the yanity of a young 
clergyman to deyise new plans for carrying on the 
management of a parish ; and if our Church is to re- 
tain the semblance of a Church, it is most important 
that all parishes should be managed as much as pos- 
sible on the same scheme, and that the energies of 
youthful servants of God should be directed to the im- 
provement of what exists, and not be spent in devising 
plans, and in discovering, after repeated failures, the 
inadequacy of them. It would be more satisfactory for 
the Bishop to find out that a zealous clergyman has 
unostentatiously managed a parish better than those 
who have gone before him, rather than that the de- 
sponding clergyman should have to confess that his 
labour has been in vain, and that failures which fore- 
sight might have obviated, have rendered his exer- 
tions productive of little or no good. And this is the 
fate of many an active minister, who is more zealous 
than wise. 

But having said thus much on this first question, 
we will turn to the more important one, — and ask. 

Should a clergyman regard the task assigned him by 

B2 
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God, as a collective charge of so many souls, or as the 
charge of so manj individual souls? Each soul is, 
without douht, saved individually, yet God's manage- 
ment of us and our concerns appears always to he col- 
lective. Or, perhaps the real question which we shall 
ask ourselves will be — ^when are we to regard our 
parishioners individually, and when collectively, so that* 
we may carry out the work of the Lord most effec- 
tively ? 

When a clergyman visits a dying person in his 
chamber alone, his object is to bring the mind of that 
individual person to a fit state for the hour which is 
approaching; but if many relatives were present, he 
might try to say something for their edification also. 
The object of his preaching is to call the careless from 
their carelessness ; to persuade the worldly to give up 
their worldliness, and to build up the servants of God 
in that most holy faith in which they are walking. 
When, therefore, he prepares his sermon, he must 
direct his eye, not to this or that individual, but to 
classes of persons who belong to the one or the other 
of these descriptions. So that he who rightly divides 
the word of God, will sometimes preach with the view 
of turning the careless and the sinful from the error 
of their way ; sometimes to encourage the faithful but 
weak disciples of (Christy and to help them onward in 
their heavenly journey ; all which must be directed to 
the parish collectively. 

Again. We may divide our parishioners into those 
who are not, and those who are, (more or less,) under 
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the guidance of the Spirit of God. And the different 

degrees of spiritual assistance which they have each 

receiredy will create numerous suhdivisions. Some of 

those who are not living under the grace of God may 

have wilfully rejected the heavenly aid ; some may, hy 

their evil lives and passions, have quenched the Spirit 

of Gx)d ; and some may he so ignorant as hardly to 

know whether there he a Holy Ghost And those who 

are living under the guidance of the Comforter will he 

subdivisible according to the use which they have made 

of the grace imparted. 

The consequence of all these considerations is, that 
none of us can pretend to judge of the guilt or inno- 
cence of each other, and yet the minister of God's word 
must shape both his individual addresses, and his 
public admonitions, with relation to all these differ* 
ences. 

Thus his private conversation with the dying man 
must be framed with reference to the advantages of 
education or spiritual guidance which the man has 
received, and the use which he has made of them ; and 
the clergyman, as he walks towards his sick brother s 
house, must tacitly decide in his own mind as to all 
these particulars, not as if he were constituted his 
judge; but as a physician can never prescribe with due 
care, unless he has ascertained and well weighed the 
circumstances which have reduced his patient into his 
present condition. So, if he preach the same descrip- 
tion of sermons to a parish which has enjoyed great 
spiritual advantages, and to the chance inhabitants of 
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some great town, be will nerer be likelj to profit die 
souls of tbose to wbom bis sermons are addressed. 
But bere tbere seems to arise a preyious and more 
eneral question — Wbether we sbould regard all our. 
people as equaUj under our care, or only concern our- 
selves witb tbe spiritual superintendence of tbose 
wbo sbow some signs of taking an interest in our 
ministry? 

In endeayouring to do tbe greatest quantity of good, 
we may enquire wbetber tbis end will be most effec- 
tually obtained by our acting as if we were tbe spiritual 
guides of all tbose wbo lire witbin tbe precincts of our 
parisb— or as if we were tbe ministers of a sort of 
voluntary association, over wbicb we were appointed 
to preside. Tbe answer to be given to tbis question 
must depend to a great degree on tbe way in wbich we 
regard tbe Cbristian body. We may eitber regard all 
baptized persons as members of Cbrist, some of wbom are 
walking under tbe guidance of tbe Holy Spirit, and some 
are no^— or we may form a line of division in our own 
minds between tbose persons wbo continue members of 
Cbrist, by living as Cbristians, and tbose wbo cut tbem- 
selves off from tbeir membersbip by tbeir ungodly lives. 
We may view our parisbioners as a Jewisb teacber would 
regard bis flock, as all Jews, but differing in tbeir state 
of obedience to God's laws— or as a Cbristian missionaty 
would view tbe people among wbom be was living, 
part of wbom were, and part were not, converted to 
Cbristianity. In one case tbe division would be, be- 
tween good and bad Jews; or between good and bad 
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Ghristians. In tke other case, between Christians and 
heathen. 

We will endearour to see whether our own Church 
does gLYe us any. directions in her serrices which will 
enable us to answer these questions, and direct us how 
to carry on our ministerial labours systematically, with 
the best prospect of ministerial usefulness; for without 
insisting on the duty of obedience to the regulations of 
tbe Church, wheii they are expressed or implied, of 
wMch none of us can doubt, — I conceiye that none will 
question the wisdom of our all working, as far as pos- 
able, on one plan, that we may all speak the same 
Aings, and pursue the same line of proceeding. 

Nothing produces so much confidence on the part of 
the scholar, or the goyemed, as the feeling that the 
directions which they receive are fixed, and the in- 
struction certain. But if one clergyman tell the people 
one thing, and his neighbour, or his successor, lay 
little stress on that which has been insisted on, the 
o«Bsequence must be that the pfuishioners will neces- 
saiily either attach no great importance to what is 
tbos differently regarded by men to whom they are 
bound equally to look up; or that they will hold to 
the Qae and dei^ise the other; and the consequence 
must be that the Established Church, as a Church, will 
be weekened. Men who are seeking their own glory 
under ibe guise of ministerial character, will, perhaps, 
feel Utile anxiety that some neighbouring clergyman 
shall hi regarded with no veneration by his flock. 
Nay, ther language may convey the very idea that the 
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services of sucli and such me;i are useless to the hotise* 
hold of Christ. They may thus for a time exalt them- 
selves, or their party, hy the depression of those around 
them; hut the final consequence is, that we, as a 
Church, are degraded. The people cease to look up 
to the Church as a Church, hecause they see if 8 
ministers not following one and the same line df 
conduct. 

Again. — ^Among the various parties which distract 
our Churchy each is apt to dispense with something on 
which the Church seems to insist; and this is, cf 
course, peculiarly offensive to those who take the 
opposite view of the question. Each party are anxious 
that those to whom God has given authority should 
severely animadvert on that ahout which each is 
offended. And what so great a hindrance to any 
judicial animadversion, as the fact, that no persons are 
obeying the directions of the Church as fully as they 
ought to do. 

The only prospect which we have of re-estahlishinj 
that unity in the Church for which we all praf, 
though so many act as if their great object were diri- 
sion, is hy following the directions of the Church. 
Every friend of Unity may thank God that the Church 
has settled many things, and a wise man in these days 
will try to follow the Church whenever she has given 
any directions. 

It is not always easy to draw a very distii^t line 
between those things which are commanded Ify God, 
and those things which are established by ecclo^iastioal 
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authority, in accordance with the will and command- 
ments of God. But as far as the clergy are con- 
cerned, such a line is not important. The more I 
bare studied the doctrines of the Church of England, 
the more conrinced am I of their accordance with the 
spirit of primitire Christianity, and the directions giren 
in the Bible; and hence my wish to follow what I find 
laid down by the Church ; but experience must teach 
us that all men do not read with the same eyes, so 
that others may not esteem that to' be clearly laid 
down, which to us seems to be so; but I presume that 
we shall all agree, that if anything be laid down as 
directed by the Church, it would be the part of a 
fisiithful son of that Church to follow it. 

The first question into which we will examine is, as 
to how a clergyman should regard every baptized inha- 
bitant of his parish? Does the outward admission, or 
does it not, make a practical difierence in the way in 
which he is bound to regard the indiyidual? Is he 
placed in the same circumstances as a missionary resi- 
ding among heathen? I conceiye that if any one will 
read oyer the baptismal seryice, in connexion ydth the 
address to the priest in Ordination, he can haye no 
doubt as to the teaching of the Church of England. 
That— 

The Church of England regards all baptized persons 
as members of Christ, children of God, and heirs of 
the kingdom of heayen. In charity regards them as 
such— practically in her ministration regards them 
as such. No man can doubt that many baptized 
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Christians are not walking under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, and so must be unsound members of 
Christ, disobedient children of Crod, and, as far as 
human eye can see, not in the way to obtain their in- 
heritance in heaven. The clergyman, therefore, will 
try to cure the unsoundness of the member— -to teach 
the ignorant child of God — ^to restrain the disobedient^ 
and so to lead all, that they may become finally par- 
takers of that glorious inheritance into which we have 
all been admitted. To do what a Jewish Fadier 
would haye been bound to do for his corenanted 
children. 

The Chiuch Catechism, the Confirmation Seryice, 
and all the services are drawn up in accordance with, 
this view. 

This is not accident. It is the teaching of our 
Church. 

And I believe that our Church teaches so, because 
this is the truth*— because it is the view to be derived 
from the Bible. The view which the early Church 
took of our holy rel^on. The view which is likely to 
lead the greatest number of baptized persons to obtain 
those glorious privileges of which we were made par- 
takers by our baptism. The life everlasting, obtained 
for us by the pardon of our sins through Jesus Christy 
and the sanctification of our souls through the Holy 
Spirit. 

I believe that a greater number will, by these means, 
be led to partake of these blessings, than if the clergy- 
man regards his parish as a missionary would regard a 
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sooietj of heathen, among whom he was trying to collect 
a Church. If a clergyman regards his parish in this 
latter light, I apprehend that the eyil consequent upon 
Ills doing so, will arise in the following way. There 
is a marked line of distinction hetween a converted and 
a non-converted heathen — ^between one who has never 
beard of Christ, and one who having heard, has un- 
dertaken to follow Christ, which does not exist in any 
Christian community. Heathen who have never heard 
of Christ, and heathen who have been within hearing 
of the Gospel, are by no means in the same state of 
moral responsibility. It is not for man to say how far 
these latter may have been guilty of rejecting the in- 
vitation to the marriage feast. But no one living in a 
Christian country can be in a state of a heathen who 
has never heard of Christ — he is either much worse or 
much better. And looking practically at the existing 
state of those whose case is most deplorable, I doubt 
whether any can be innocent of the sin of reject- 
ing grace given unto them— -of loving darkness rather 
than light, (when the choice was before them)— 
because their deeds were evil. Now, in practically 
dealing with a parishioner, if he has been guilty of the 
sin of choosing darkness rather than light, and his 
spiritual guide fail to place before him this guilt, when 
he holds up to his view the glorious Gospel of Christ, 
I question whether he be speaking the truth to him as 
it is in Jesus. He treats one who is practically a 
deserter, as if he had never been enlisted; and this 
error is likely to produce an injurious effect upon the 
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mind of the person so treated; is likely to raise up 
a spirit of self-satisfaction, which will never conduce 
to his walking in the humble steps of our crucified 
Lord. 

There are two patterns of the Christian life. The 
first represented bj the words of our Saviour, as related 
hy St. Mark. ^' First, the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear;" (ir. 28.) — applicable alike to the 
gospel in the world in general, or in the heart of the 
individual believer. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
will be the type of the other. Both these views are 
true — both are to be used; but the question is, which 
is the one to be chiefly adopted by a clergyman in 
framing his plan for the management of his parish? In 
the one case, his sermons will urge men to accept of 
Christian privileges by turning to the living God. In 
the other, they will place before the sinner the sin of 
neglecting Christian privileges to which we have been 
called, by being bom in a Christian country, and to 
which we have been graciously admitted; and they 
will urge the established Christian to grow in grace by 
doing the will of the Lord. The under-shepherd who 
would feed the lambs of Him who died for us all, will 
catechise the young, in the one case, hoping that the 
bread thus cast upon the waters may be found after 
many days. In the other, wishing to train up the 
child in the way in which he should go, that when he 
is old he may not depart from it. 

Both these schemes will be employed occasionally, 
according to circumstances; but if any clergyman will 
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read over, carefully, the Ordination serrice, and the 
other occasional seryices, I can hare no doubt in my 
own mind, that he will see that those who framed 
these services regarded the mass of the parishioners as 
ground in which the good seed was sown, and in 
which the plant was to be fostered and brought to 
perfection; and that the case of the Prodigal Son was 
the exception; and I belieye that any clergyman who 
acts on this conyiction, will not only follow the guiding 
of the Common Prayer Book, but will be adopting 
that scheme which is likely to proye most useful to his 
flock. The general adoption of the one need not 
exclude the use of the other. 

The practical difference which the adoption of the 
one or the other of these two yiews by the curate of a 
parish would create, is probably something of this 
sort. 

la their preaching, one would be always calling on 
men to turn to the Hying God, while the other was 
more urgent in pointing out the necessity of walking 
worthy of our calling. One would dwell on conyersion, 
the other would try to build up his people in the fear 
and loye of God. 

In reyiewing the state of his parish, one would count 
oyer the number of those with whose first steps in 
practical religion God had connected his ministry. 
The other would try to see whether the parish, as a 
whole, were or were not in a better state than it was 
at a previous time; he would be pleased if some evils 
"were gradually diminishing; while the other would 
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esteem nothing effected till he perceiyed such and such 
individuals obviously brought under the guidance of 
Ood's spirit. 

In the management of his school, one will look to 
the state of individual children; the other to the dia* 
cipline of the whole, as evidenced bj the general con- 
duct and improvement of the scholars. 

One would work as a father who had many children, 
with the progress of whom he ought to feel equally 
interested. The other, as a master of a school, in 
which the character of the whole depended on the 
decided progress of some oae or more of the scholars. 

There can be no doubt that a faithful minister of 
God's word will take up both these views, and work in 
both these ways; but he would be wise to inquire 
which of these two schemes was most likely to advance 
the glory of God, through the salvation of souls, and to 
watch his own natural bias and predisposition to select 
the one or the other. 

To regard his parish as a whole, may probably most 
advance the ministerial character of a clergyman in the 
eyes of those who govern the Church, and who can 
look to general results alone; to exert himself with 
reference to individual parishioners, will promote his 
own feelings of personal self-esteem, and tend to 
establish a general character among his friends, which 
is very gratifying to flesh and blood. The special 
temptations to which clergymen are exposed, are, 
morldlinessy love of power and of money, and vanity^ 
love of applause, and of personal influence. Our 
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exertions need not depend on either of these wrong 
motires, but it is not unlikely that they will do so in 
many cases, unless we watch our own hearts; at least, 
that wrong motires will be mixed up insensibly with 
right motives. One man may be more tempted to 
vanity — another to ambition; the one of these sins is 
as dangerous perhaps as the other; but it is well to be 
aware of our danger, for many who speak peace to 
tbeir souls, because their circumstances have freed 
them from the snare of ambition, are not aware how 
much they are influenced by ranity; and others, who 
laugh at the yanity of a popular clergyman, are not 
aware of their own worldliness, which they would 
discover by tracing their own chagrin, at being neither 
advanced nor applauded. 

In examining this question, we have dwelt, perhaps, 
considerably on the teaching of the Church, and from 
the very nature of public offices it might be expected 
tbat in them, the Church should rather regard indi* 
viduals through the body politic, than the body politic 
through individuals. So that if a clergyman endeavour 
to follow out his ministrations through the public 
offices, and according to their direction, he will pro* 
bably adopt more of the general than of the individual 
application— he will be more disposed to regard his 
parish as a whole, by no means exclusively so, but 
generally so. And probably in doing so he will act 
wisely. 

Where the parish is large, it is almost impossible to 
act in any other way. 
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If we wish to improye the state of society, it must 
be done through the education of the young. If we 
belieye the word of God, we must follow the directions 
of the Almighty, and the clergyman who neglects the 
lambs will neyer gather in a flock. We can only teach 
the young through schools and catechising, and of 
course, in this, we must act on them as a body. This 
is best done by directing and influencing parents, and 
voluntary teachers, as well as by personal superintend- 
ence and instruction in schools ; and it should appear 
to be a more humble act of faith to sow the seed 
among all those oyer whom the Lord hath set us, and 
leaye the ginog of the haryest to God, than to be 
sowing the seed in those places only where we may 
look to the greatest increase. 

There is another point of yiew in which I cannot 
but look at the question, though I should not wish to 
dwell on it, or to giye it any great prominence. 

As eyery indiyidual Christian bears a political and 
social character, and has duties imposed on him by his 
being connected with a body of fellow-creatures, so as 
God giyes us influence and power in the body politic, 
the nature and importance of our duties become the 
greater. 

From our position in society we are possessed of 
much power and influence, which we deriye firom that 
position, as being placed oyer the parish. I do not 
see, therefore, how we shall fulfil the duty thus 
arising, unless we watch oyer the whole as a whole. 
We can only improye the whole through improying 
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indiyiduals, but we shall look to the improyement of 
the whole, since we possess the power of doing good, 
by being placed in authority oyer the whole. 

But after all, what is it we can hope to accomplish ? 
What you and I can do is nothing. What God may 
do through us is much, and we must look to such 
openings in the path of usefulness as our Master pre- 
pares for. us. I haye made the. preceding obseryations, 
merely because I think I perceiye that some of our 
brethren do not sufficiently regard the position in 
which I belieye God has placed them. They do not 
consider the duties which our special circumstances 
impose on us. We do not, in my opinion, produce so 
much good on our fellow men as we might do, if we 
acted more in unison, and upon a system. Let us not 
diminish one i^ta of exertion in yisiting the indiyidual 
sick man, in warning the indiyidual sinner, in com- 
forting or building up the indiyidual saint; but let us 
also try to besto>y our exertions in such a general way, 
that every member of our parish may feel the influ- 
ence of his spiritual guide — teaching all the children; 
watching oyer and preparing every catechumen ; watch- 
ing oyer and preaching to, in public and in private, 
every adult, and striving to lead him to the same 
Saviour in whom we trust, and on whose aid alone we 
rely. May our light so shine before men, that they 
may see our good works, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven; and may that Father accept us, and our 
labours, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



II. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 



TO THE REV. THOMAS HOWARD. 

My dear Sir, — ^The good management of the Sun- 
day School is of so great importance to the well-being 
of a parish, that I lose no time in complying with 
your request, yiz., ^' That I would give you an outline 
of how it may best be conducted," 



2. The object to be kept in riew in all education 
ought to be, *^ TO lead the person educated to 



HEAVEN." 



3. We should therefore try to induce our scholars 
''to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ," and to seek, 
through the influence of the Holy Ghost, for that 
'' holiness, without which, no man shall see the Lord." 

4. "The Deity whom we worship is not Mi- 
nerva, BUT Christ." 

5. Habits therefore of quiet, reverential sobriety in 
our thoughts, words, and actions are of as much real 
importance as the acquisition of information on reli- 
gious subjects. Wilfully to neglect going to church, 
must be regarded as a greater ofibnce than the not 
being able to say a lesson or to answer a question. 
And to behave incorrectly when we are assembled in 
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the house of God must be dealt with as if such con- 
duct would appear offensire to Him into whose pre- 
sence we then seem to be more immediately admitted. 

6. Discipline must be kept up bj private admoni- 
tion, rather than by any attempt at public punishment 
or reward; and the warnings and rebukes of the 
clergyman are the best instrument to preserve order 
and reverence in a place where children are to be 
trained in the way of godliness. If severity be some- 
times necessary, it is generally inflicted with more 
effect by the parent at home, than by any other hand; 
and the only method by which we can maintain undis- 
puted authority, is by letting the children see that 
unless they behave well, we are not anxious that they 
should attend school. 

7. ''The being taught is a pbitilege and 

FATOUR." 

8. For these reasons I am not a friend to stimulants 
in a Sunday School; such as that of taking places; 
and we must be very careful that the rewards and 
prizes which we dispense, do not turn the hearts of the 
children away from God, while they produce energy in 
the proceedings of the school*. 



* The whole question relating to rewards is attended with 
much difficulty. When the general discipline of the school 
is well kept up, the distribution of rewards will not be likely 
to produce any injurious effect, even though it is injudiciously 
made; but the ordinary process is, that persons who are not 
able to preserve their due authority, endeavour to bribe their 
scholars into good conduct by means of prizes and rewards. 

C2 
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THE OFFICERS BY WHOM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SHOULD BE CONDUCTED. 



11. It may not perhaps be absolutely necessary, but 
it is better that ^'The conductors shouIiD bb all 

VOLUNTARY AGENTS," 



The great rale, with regard to rewards, is to distrihnte them 
as gifts — as a present from the Superintendent or Teacher — 
not as a price of good conduct. There often exist rival 
schools in the same neighbourhood, and the conductors of 
them, in their anxiety to obtain a large number of scholars, 
endeavour to secure the attendance and favour of the child- 
ren, by a profuse distribution of rewards, which are thus 
converted into a species of retaining-fee, at which the pre- 
sence of the child is to be purchased; and they who do this, 
barter the well-being of the School, for the idle hope of seeing 
a large number of scholars, who are not likely to be benefited 
by their belonging to the School. It is very advantageous to 
the well-being and activity of the School, that presents should 
be occasionally made, and of course it is desirable that the 
presents so given, should be bestowed on deserving objects ; 
but a few books thus well distributed, will produce much 
more effect than a larger number. When many are bestowed, 
every child learns to expect a present, and the only real 
effect produced, is the excitement of angry selfish feelings. 
Books or other presents given for a certain number of tickets 
or marks, are almost always injurious. The mark-book or 
ticket bag become an idol to the child. If they are allowed 
to lay up money weekly, for the purchase of clothes or books, 
a regular addition may be made to the sum so deposited with- 
out danger, for this assumes the form of a kindness bestowed 
on those who are ready to help themselves, which is a very- 
sound principle. The great object is to make the children 
regard what is given them as a gift, as something freely 
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12. There must be a Superintendent, wlio is to 
manage the whole school: not one of the Teachers^ 
but an independent person, who has offices of his own, 
yet who may on occasion supply the place of an absent 
Teacher, or assist a less experienced one. 

13. The Superintendent should always be present, 
either in person or by deputy; it is better that one 
class should for a season be without a Teacher, than 
that the whole School should be left without order, 
and a governing power. 

14. There should, if possible, be a Teacher to about 
every seven children*. 



bestowed. God^ servants will try to regulate their gifts upon 
the principles on which our heavenly Father bestows his 
blessings. He grants more than we deserve freely; but there 
is no proportion between the worldly state of the individual, 
and the regularity of his obedience. There is nothing analo- 
gous to the ticket efystem. 

* Gases often occur in which the Teachers in the School 
are so few, that, to allot to each only seven scholars would 
leave a large number without any Teacher at all. If more 
Teachers cannot be provided, it will probably be heist to make 
the upper classes as large as we can, with a due reference to 
the attainments of the children (see 17.) It is useless to 
attempt impossibilities. Children whose attainments are very 
different cannot be taught together, and it is better to teach a 
few well, than to teach none reaUy. Sometimes voluntary 
teachers may be selected for the lower classes from the more 
efficient children of the first class; these may teach the child- 
ren to read, and one of the most efficient adult teachers may 
go from class to class among the lower classes, and try to 
impart religious instruction. Many little children may be 
taught dmultaneonsly by an efficient teacher;. but after all, it 
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15. Whether *^ the classes shall be numbered, first, 
second, and third, &c.," and the children be gradually 
adyanced from ^' teacher to teacher, as they get on in 
knowledge;" or whether ^'each individual teacher 
shall have a class of children whom they may, as far 
as possible, educate from their first entrance into the 
school to the time of their learing it," is in itself per^ 
haps a question of no great importance, and each plan 
may be preferable according to circumstances. 

16. If the teachers are all educated persons, equally 
able to teach a first as well as a seventh class, the latter 
scheme is probably the best. This will usually be the 
case in large towns, where the teachers belong to the 
upper orders of society, and the children are apt to 
remain only a short period in the school. For by this 
method, the teachers become better acquainted with, 
and more interested in their scholars, and are fre- 
quently induced to visit them at home, and to influence 
and improve their domestic habits. When the teachers 
themselves are not all equally efficient, and the chil- 
dren are permanently resident, and likely to attend the 
school, the former system seems preferable. This is 
usually the case in country parishes. 

17* The first duty of the Superintendent is to pro- 
vide, that the children placed under each teacher, shall 
be equally advanced in reading and intelligence. And 



is better to sacrifice the efficacy of the lower department, and 
to give good religious instmctiQn to the elder children, who 
are most likely to profit by it. 
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if they are not, to remoye those who are not so, into 
some other class,— ^.g., if six can read fluently, and 
one is learning to read, either the one who is backward 
must be sacrificed to the others, and so not be taught, 
or the six must be wearied by hearing their companion 
exercised in that which would be better learnt among 
a class of others, who were in the same state as to 
attainments. If two in a class be conversant with the 
history of the Old Testament, and the rest know little 
about it, the questions which will instruct these two 
will be unintelligible to the rest, and one must be 
sacrificed to the other. 

18. The teachers are of course the best judges as to 
the details of these points, but it is necessary to bring 
them frequently before their notice; for teachers, like 
other people, are apt to be selfish, and will sometimes 
sacrifice the real good of the scholars to the yanity of 
haying proficients in their class. The best way to 
obyiate this eyil, is to have stated, perhaps quarterly, 
meetings for the purpose of re-arranging the classes. 
When each teacher will state, who among their scho- 
lars haye in attainments advanced far beyond, or fallen 
much below, the rest of their companions; and these 
will be removed into more suitable classes by the 
Superintendent. 

19. All this implies that the Superintendent should 
have a thorough knowledge of the whole school, as 
well as of the details of each class, and possess judg- 
ment for managing these matters. Thus, if in a given 
class, containiDg eight children, two be found inconve- 
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nientlj superior to tbe rest, and one much below them, 
these three children will be removed into such classes 
as thej are indiridually best fit for, and the Superin- 
tendent may place a fresh child, for trial, in the dimi- 
nished class, thus leaying its number at six; or may 
supply the deficiency from some other classes, where 
the same process is forced to be adopted. 

20. Unless, then, great confidence is reposed in the 
Superintendent, jealousies are too apt to ai^ise among 
the teachers; and it is generally well if the clergyman 
can be present at such meetings; for it muit be con- 
fessed that even when we are trying to serve God, and 
to promote his kingdom, earthly feelings often find 
their way into our hearts; and the Great Ekiemy, when 
he cannot turn us aside from trying to advance the 
cause of our Saviour, contrives to place a snare in the 
very zeal which creates emulations. 

21. The same teacher should, as far as possible, ^very 
Sunday, take care of the same class. The having two 
teachers, who succeed each other alternately, produces 
confusion. It may be better to have alternating 
teachers, than none, but such a plan will never pro* 
duce a good school. If it be necessary to have re- 
course to such imperfect aid, it is better to constitute 
those who can come regularly, *' teachers," with one or 
two '' assistants" each, who will attend occasionally. 
The teacher will then have a large class, say fourteen, 
and the assistants will take a portion of this class 
when they are present. The management of the whole 
will be in the hands of the teacher; while the instruction 
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of a part, is, for conyenience, made over, for a time, to 
another. 

22. These arrangements, and matters of this sort, 
form the task of the Superintendent, who must com- 
municate freely with the clergyman, if indeed the 
clergyman himself he not ahle, or prefer not to take 
the office upon himself. If perhaps he can find an 
efficient person, he will more wisely give himself to 
other Sunday duties, hut unless there he an efficient 
Superintendent, there will never he a well-conducted 
school. 

23. Perhaps the importance of having a Superin- 
■Pendent, and the duties which helong to the office, may 

be illustrated by reference to what you would expect 
from me in this diocese, where a bishop is able to per- 
form those portions of his duty which the size of many 
dioceses prevents. 

24. The bishop, as overseer of the whole, is to have 
his eye fixed on what takes place, not in one part of 
the diocese more than another. If there be anything 
wrong, he must endeavour to correct it. If there be 
any part inefficiently managed, he must point out the 
defect, and assist the local officer in remedying the 
evil. If any of the clergy be over-tasked, or weary, or 
sick, he must try to assist them, and the circumstance, 
that he has no cure of his own, enables him to render 
all these services to his brethren. 

25. The bishop should see that every one who serves 
in the Church is by his attainments equal to the task 
imposed on him, and if he observe that any one is not 
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80, he must do his utmost to provide such means of 
self improYement as the circumstances of the case 
require. He will encourage the actiye, hj letting them 
perceive that he appreciates their zeal: — ^will strengthen 
the hands of the feeble, by assisting them in their hour 
of need: — will teach those who are ignorant, and guide 
those who know not the way ;— and lastly, he may be 
obliged to reprove those who neglect to perform their 
duty. 

26. These services he may attempt, because he has 
no cure of his own: but it is obvious that he will never 
succeed in them, unless he be well trained to the work 
by experience, and blessed by the favourable eye of 
our Great Master. 

27. These in the Sunday school, are the duties and 
difficulties of the Superintendent, and all must see, that 
no one should undertake such a task rashly, and that 
every allowance should be made for any errors com- 
mitted by a Superintendent, when discovered by the 
teachers of the school. They should all try to support 
the authority of the Superintendent, by a ready and 
willing compliance with what is enjoined; and enforce 
obedience on the scholars, by themselves obeying the 
rules of the school. 



AS TO WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN A SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 

31. Our special object must be to make the children 
understand spiritually, the Bible and the Services of 
the Church. 
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32. With regard to this, I would obserre, that the 
general understanding of these, is the same as the un- 
derstanding of any other subject; but that there is a 
spiritual understanding of these, which differs widely 
from the understanding of any other subject. We 
must accomplish the teaching of the one, by human 
means; and try to lead our scholars to the other, by 
praying for God's blessing on our exertions. 

33. The tasks may be divided into two heads: I. 
*< Lessons learnt by heart during the week, and 
repeated on the Sunday." — IL ^ The reading of the 
Scriptures." 

34. ^' Whateteb is learnt by heart, should be 
PREPARED ON THE PRETious SuNDAT," that the chil- 
dren may understand that which they are committing 
fo memory. 

35. It is best, if possible, to select these lessons from 
the serrices of the day. Thus for instance, the lessons 
for a class may be the Collect for the Sunday; the 
Gt>spel ditto; and a psalm in, yerse, which is to be sung 
at church. The method of carrying this into effect 
will be as follows: — ^After prayers the children say the 
collect for the day; then they prepare the collect for 
next Sunday. They repeat the gospel for the day, 
then they read orer and prepare that for next Sunday. 
Then they repeat the psalm or hymn, and afterwards 
prepare that for next Sunday. If any time remains, 
they read a portion of the Scriptures. So in the after- 
noon they may begin with the Church Catechism, say 
the whole or a portion of it, according to circumstances; 
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repeat tbe texts Tvhicli thej have learnt, in illustration 
of the portion repeated. Then the teacher will point 
out the texts for next Sunday, and explain them. Then 
they will read a portion of the Scriptures. It is evi- 
dent that to preserve this system, the whole class 
must on each Sunday be learning the same lessons, the 
same rerses of Scripture, the same portions of poetry. 

36. It is not, of course, necessary that all these 
lessons should be selected from the serrices of the day. 
The collect is often too hard for any but advanced 
classes; the Gospel may be too long, — ^the Psalms sung 
in fihurch may not be well suited for the edification of 
children. This is matter of detail, which must be 
arranged by the Superintendent and teachers, under 
the guidance of the clergyman. All I contend for is, 
that it must be thought of and settled. Such matters 
should never be left to chance, or the caprice of the 
teacher. 

37* Teachers are apt to allow the children to go on 
without any system. And when in visiting a Sunday 
school, I have found a class reading chapter after 
chapter from the book of Job, without even a single 
question being asked them, I confess that I have not 
wondered that the scholars did not derive any great 
spiritual improvement from the exercise. 
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ON THE METHOD IN WHICH THE TEACHER 
SHOULD IMPART INSTRUCTION. 

41. If a teacher were to explain a difficult passage 
to children hj stating to them what it meant, it is pro- 
bable that manj of them would not understand it ; 
while it would be almost impossible to ascertain who 
did, and who did not do so. But if the teacher pro- 
ceeded bj asking questions^ the answers given by those 
children who were more conyersant with the subject, 
would conyey the idea to the more ignorant ; and by 
gradually increasing the difficulty of the questions, the 
more advanced would be led on to the full comprehen- 
sion of a difficulty, which by themselves they would 
have been unable to answer; and while the same ques- 
tions, a little varied, were afterwards proposed to the 
less intelligent scholars, the teacher would not only 
discover who did, and who did not, receive what was 
imparted, but would fix the knowledge in the minds of 
the more advanced, and render it, as far as possible, 
dear to aU. 

42. The teacher must impart knowledge ^ by ques-v 
TiONiNG IT into THE CLASS," and discover whether they 
have received it ^ bt questioning it out of the 

CLASS.* 

43. Skilful teachers will divide their questions, on 
any subject, into three Heads. They will ask, 

• 1st. The meaning of the words. 
2nd. The meaning of the sentences. 
3rd. The spiritual truth to be derived from the text 
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of Scripture under consideration, e. g., Luke ii. 10, 
'^ And the angel said unto them, *• Fear not, for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joj, which shall be 
to all people/ " 

1st What do you mean by an "Angel?" What 
do you mean by the word *' tidings ?" 

2nd. Who spoke to them ? To whom did the angel 
speak ? What did he say ? Why need they not fear? 
What were the good tidings of great joy? To whom 
was it to be good news? 

3rd. And is it good news to all people? Will all 
people be benefited by it ? Why did our Saviour say, 
"Woe unto thee, Bethsaida?" &c., &c. Are there 
none among us who had better never hare heard of 
Jesus Christ? 

44. The character of the questions will vary much, 
according to the knowledge of the class; and it can 
only be ascertained by experience, what sort of ques- 
tions ought to be asked; the first object of the teachers 
is to become conversant with the subjects, to under- 
stand them themselves; and then to take care that 
their scholars comprehend them also. 

45. And no lesson should ever be read or repeated, 
without the teachers convincing themselves, by ques* 
tioning, that the children perceive and comprehend the 
general import of that which they are saying. It is 
indeed difficult with very little children to make them 
properly understand that which it is quite right that 
they should learn by heart. Yet still it may be 
accomplished, in some measure at l«ast. For example, 
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let us suppose that we were attempting to teach the 
liord's prayer to very little children. 
> Who is our Father in heaven? Where is God? 
Whose Father is he ? Haye you another father ? 
Which is the hest &ther ? What does '' hallowed " 
mean? Whose name should be made holy? Who 
should try to make it holy ? Should you take GtKl's 
name in Tain, and use bad words ? Whose kingdom 
do we pray may come ? Do all people pray to Ood ? 
What do some people pray to ? Are they who pray to 
wood and stone God's people ? Whose will should we 
try to do ? Who does God's will in heaven ? Which 
does it best, angels in heaven, or we upon earth? 
Should you try to do God's will, as the angels do ? 
Whom do we ask to give us our daily bread ? Who 
gave you your dinner ? But who gave you a mother 
to give you a dinner ? What does ^' Trespass" mean ? 
Who can forgive us our sins ? If any one hurt you, 
should you try to hurt them? Why not? What 
should you do ? If you do not forgive others, will God 
forgive you? Who leads us into temptation? Who 
can save us from the power of the Devil ? Who can 
keep us out of all evil? Whose is the kingdom? 
Which is best, heaven or earth ? Whose is the power 
and the glory? What do you mean by "Amen?" 
It is something in this way that we may lead even 
little children to divine truths. 
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HOW THE TEACHERS SHOULD ACQUIRE 

KNOWLEDGE. 

51. There are two points on which teachers require 
to be prepared. One as to how^ the other as to that 
which they are to impart ; for unless there be a stock 
of knowledge, it is in vain to expect any one to com- 
municate that which they do not possess. Well 
educated teachers require much training as to the 
method of teaching; half educated teachers need also 
to be themselves instructed in that which they are 
afterwards to teach. Few Sunday schools ever prosper 
unless there be a systematic attention to these par- 
ticulars. Many clergymen know little, or nothing, of 
"how to teach," though they generally possess suffi- 
cient knowledge for the instruction of their teachers 
in that which they are to teach. 

52. If the clergyman will undertake the task, the 
best thing is for him to hold a weekly or a monthly 
meeting for this purpose. And if a sensible man will 
only try to communicate, in a natural way, by means 
of questioning, the knowledge on scriptural subjects 
which he possesses, he will generally succeed in form- 
ing a body of well-instructed teachers. 

53. In case the clergyman cannot do so, if the 
teachers will assemble periodically as a '' Society for 
Mutual Instruction," in which one side of the table 
will interrogate the other, they will soon fall into some 
method of preparing themselves for the work. Most 
people will, without much difficulty, learn to accom- 
plish what is required of them tolerably wtll, if they 
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will but try to learn— few will succeed by themselyes 
without trying. It is the pride of fancying that we 
know, which prevents us firom learning, and teachers 
who can get over this, will soon become tolerably 
efficient 

54. When teachers are forced to meet for these 
purposes without the clergyman, it is well if several 
of the elder, the more experienced, will in turn take 
some portion of Scripture, or some Collect, and haying 
prepared themselves as well as they can, examine the 
rest; pursuing the three classes of questions which 
have been pointed out in the last chapter (43). It 
is not difficult to frame the two first classes of ques- 
tions, and if beginners find themselves less ready at 
asking the third class of questions, they had better 
perhaps not attempt it at first. After a time they may 
succeed better. The proper season to study this matter 
is when we are reading the word of God, in private, 
for our own personal edification. 

55, The lessons on which we shall best commence 
this series of self-instruction are — 

1st. Narrative pieces from the New Testament, as 
the Miracles, or any event recorded. 

2nd. The Parables, which contain a further dif- 
ficulty. 

Inexperienced teachers should try to make them- 
selves able to ask plain questions on a miracle, or 
narrative, under the two first heads (43), and when 
they can do this, they may proceed in the same method 
to a parable, and try to draw forth, by questioning, 

D 
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not only the story, but the instruction conreyed 
under it. 

56. Then they may go on to the History of the New 
Testament as a continued narratiye, yiz., ^^ The Life of 
our Sayiour." Perhaps they may as well then turn to 
the History of the Old Testament, and then to the 
Acts of the Apostles. When they hare advanced thus 
far, they may try to explain a Collect, or some of the 
less obyious services of the Church. 

57. It may here be observed that the same classifi- 
cation of subjects which will suit the teachers, in pre- 
paring themselves, will probably prove the best which 
can be adopted in arranging the lessons for the several 
classes. The principle on which it is based belongs 
equally to both. 

68. It may be objected, that this course will occupy 
a considerable portion of time, in the case of half- 
educated persons; but it is useless to shut our eyes to 
this truth, that ^^ they who know nothino, can teach 

NOTHING." 

, 59. It may perhaps be asked, whether, in this course 
of instruction, it would be wise to employ pictures, 
maps, and chronological tables? My answer would 

be, "XJSE EVERY ASSISTANCE WHICH YOU CAN FIND TO 
ENABLE YOU TO UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU TEACH, AND TO 

CONVEY THIS KNOWLEDGE," but do uot attempt to learn, 
or to teach, geography or chronology any further than 
as they are assistants to Scriptural knowledge. It is 
not necessary for every Christian scholar to know the 
latitude and longitude of Jerusalem, but it is of im- 
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portance that they should be fully aware that Jerusalem 
is a city, and not a man; and that it is situated in 
Judaea, and not in England. Nor can I conceive that 
any one will be likely to acquire the spiritual instruc- 
tion deriyable from the Acts of the Apostles, unless 
they haye some idea of the Travels of St. Paul, and in 
some measure comprehend the relative positions of the 
places visited by that Apostle to the Gentiles. Again, 
how can any one clearly understand the evidences of 
Christianity, who does not know something of the 
dates of those prophecies which prove Jesus to have 
been the yery Christ ? For more than this I am not 
anxious to seek. But I cannot stop short of that 
which enables me to see the certainty of those things 
which God in his mercy has revealed unto me, and on 
my believing whicb, he has made my salvation to 
depend. 



ON THE MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR A 

SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

61. There should be an Entrance Book, in which 
the names of all those who are admitted into the 
school should be entered, with a notification of their 
proficiency at that time. The time when they leave 
school should afterwards be specified, and the state of 
their proficiency at that time should be also recorded, 
and a short abstract of their future history may subse- 
quently be made, in a column for observations. This 
forms a very valuable document, and by a judicious 

D2 
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use of it, the best system of subsequent superintend- 
ence oyer the scholars is preserred. 

63. A School Absence Book, kept by the Super- 
intendent, who will call oyer the names eyery Simday, 
and mark those who are present in good time, t. e., 
before prayers, those who come after, and those who 
are absent. The last description should, if possible, be 
yisited during the week. 

63. Each teacher should keep a Class Absence 
Book, in which the same process should take place 
with regard to the class. It should indeed be a coun- 
terpart of, corresponding essentially with, the School 
Absence Book; and the holding this book should con- 
stitute the warrant for being teacher to such and such 
children. In the beginning of this book should be 
written, the list of the Lessons to be learnt by the 
class, e. g., in the Glass Book, (35,) the Lessons should 
stand thus in the Time Table for the class — 

MORNINO. 

IX. — 10m. aft. Prayers. 

10m. 30m. Saying Collect, and preparing the 

next. 
30m. 50m. Saying Gospel, and do. 

50m. 10m. aft. X. Saying Hymn, and do. 

10m. 30m. Reading the Acts of the Apostles. 

AFTBRNroON. 

II. — ^20m. aft. Saying Catechism, Texts, and pre- 
paring Texts. 
20m. 30m. Reading the Acts. 
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In a lower class they might stand tha»— 

MOBNINO. 

IX. — lOm. aft. Prayers. 

10m. 40m. Saying a verse, and preparing the 

next. 
40m.. 10m. aft. X. Beading Manx Sunday School Book, 

No. I. 
10m. 30m. Looking at Sacred Pictures. 

AFTERNOON. 

II.— 15m. aft. Saying Lord's Prayer. 

lorn. 30m. Beading Manx Sunday School Book, 

No. L 

64. These divisions of time must depend on the 
hour when the school hreaks up to go to church. I 
have only mentioned prayers at the commencement of 
the morning schooling, for when the children are going 
to church, as they always ought to he, except for some 
very special reason, they should he taught that the 
service of the church constitutes the prayers at the end 
of schooling. These minor details must he arranged 
hy the Superintendent, under the clergyman; all that 
is necessary is that they should he settled, and written 
down in the Time Tahle of the class. 

65. It is convenient perhaps to have a written Time 
Tahle for the school, hut it is not absolutely necessary. 
In the previous case it would. be simply this— 

MORNING. 

IX.— 10m. Prayers, &c. 

10m. 30m aft. X. Lessons. 

30m. aft. X. Prepare for church. 
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AFTERNOON. 

II. — ^30in. Lessons. 

30m. aft. II. Prepare for church. 

This supposes the church to he distant from the school. 
In case they are near together, the time occupied in 
going to church would be less, and the Time Table 
drawn up accordingly. 

66. The use of a Tllne Table, written in each Class 
Absence Book, is not merely to make the teachers 
regular, but in. case of their unavoidable absence, the 
persons who supply their places will be able to carry 
on the work of the class without altering the accus- 
tomed routine. 

&J, Indeed it is conrenient that each teacher should 
be provided with a bag, containing not only the Glass 
Absence Book, but a copy of each of the books which 
are required for the lessons of the Sunday, and each 
such book should be marked as to the special lesson 
for each day ; in short, a marked book for the class. 
e.g. The bag of the class (63) should contain the 
Class Absence Book, a Prayer Book, a Hymn Book, or 
the Selection of Poetry in which the portion learnt and 
said last Sunday will be marked, as well as that to be 
said next Sunday,— a New Testament, in which there 
will be a notice at the beginning or in the margin, that 
Acts xix. 20 was the end of the lesson on }&aj 14th, 
a Scripture Proofs and Illustrations of the Church 
Catechism, marked in the same way. — ^N.B. It is use- 
ful to have in every bag a small card map of the Holy 
Land. In the bag of the other class (63), there will 
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be the Class Absence Book, a Watts' Hymns for 
Children, marked Hymn viii. v. 3, May 14th, v. 4, for 
May 21st, — ^the Manx Sunday School Reading Book, 
No. L, marked at the end of the last lesson, and a 
notice as to what part of the Lord's Prayer they can 
say, and in some degree understand, and as to which 
picture they looked at. The bag gives a unity to the 
class; and if, on any day in the week, it be sent to the 
Superintendent, it signifies that the teacher cannot 
attend the next Sunday, and by being previously put 
into the hands of some supernumerary teacher, it 
enables them to prepare for the work of the day. 



68. THE COURSE OP BOOKS TO BE USED IN THE 

SCHOOL. 

The Manx Sunday School Book, No. I. 

The Miracles of our Saviour. 

The Parables. 

The History of our Blessed Saviour. 

Portions selected from the New Testament to fill up 
the outline of the History. 

One or two whole Gospels. 

Central School Book, No. 3. 

History of the Patriarchs. 

Chapters selected from the Old Testament, to give 
the scholar a view of the History of the Bible. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

The teacher of a class who has gone through this 
course may easily direct their future studies. 
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ON THE BEST WAY OF TEACHING THE 

CATECHISM. 

71. There are two real difficulties connected with 
this suhject; one arising from the language, which must 
be allowed to be obscure, the other from the logical 
closeness with which it is drawn up, and which is not 
readily understood by the learner. 

72. Children begin to learn the Catechism at a very 
early age, and are often allowed to repeat it without 
any attempt being made to enable them to have an idea 
of what is meant by it, so that it will often happen 
that they never consider whether there be any meaning 
in words with which they have become mechanically 
familiar. 

73. In order to obviate this evil, the best method 
will be, to break up the Catechism into its constituent 
parts, and to begin with that which is the easiest. 
With this view the child should be taught the Lord's 
Prayer, and (45) I have attempted to show how a little 
child may acquire some notion of the meaning of those 
words which they are to employ for the rest of their 
lives. Those persons will be able to form an adequate 
estimate of the importance of this, who have seen how 
many young persons in after life go on repeating words 
to which they attach no definite meaning. 

74. When the child can say, and in some degree 
understand, the Lord's Prayer, they may be led on to 
the Ten Commandments, which will probably be more 
intelligible. Very little infants have learnt that it is 
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wrong to steal and to swear, and haying begun with 
the notion that words conrej some sense, thej soon 
attach an idea to what is taught thera, and the teacher s 
aim will be to proride that this shall be the correct 
one. 

75. The Creed, which will follow the Command- 
ments, is an epitome of the history of revelation, and 
if conrejed in this way, partakes of that clearness 
which usually belongs to narratiye. Both these 
subjects may be illustrated by pictures, and the chil- 
dren may be shown the representation of Moses bearing 
the two tables of stone, of Cain slaying Abel, or of the 
events connected with our Saviour's life. 

76. When then these three lessons have been com- 
mitted to memory, and understood, as far as the child 
is capable of understanding them, the children should 
be led on to the Catechism as a whole, and may begin 
at the beginning. The first object is to make them 
understand the words of which it is composed, and if 
the same division of questions be attended to as has 
been laid down (43), we may content ourselves for 
some time without entering on the spiritual instruction 
to be derived from what is repeated. This must be 
gradually and constantly opened, and texts illustrative 
of the several articles will by degrees be laid before 
the scholars, and learnt by them. 

77- The Church Catechism may be deemed a syste- 
matic arrangement of Christianity, to which everything 
which we learn, in our religious education, may step 
by step be attached. The child may learn the Cate- 
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chism, and jet not be acquainted with our holy faith; 
but they who hare learnt this formularj well, hare 
understood its meaning, and haye arranged their sub* 
sequent studies under the heads there so logically laid 
down, will have gained a great step in avoiding errors, 
into which a want of systematic teaching is apt to lead 
religious persons. 

78. The Church Catechism should form the text 
book from the lowest to the highest class in the Sun- 
day School, should neyer be omitted as a part of the 
school business for any considerable time, and should 
form a memorial common-place book, in which what- 
eyer is learnt should be arranged and deposited. 



RULES. 

2. The aim of all education ought to be '' To lead 
the person educated to heayen." 

4. ** The Deity whom we worship is not Minerya, 
but Christ." 

7. " The being taught, is a priyilege and feyour." 

11. The conductors should be all voluntary agents. 

12. A superintendent to manage the whole school. 
14. A teacher to about every seven children. 

31. Our special object must be to make the children 
understand spiritually the Bible and the Services of the 
Church. 

33. I. Lessons learnt by heart during the week, 
and repeated on the Sunday. II. The reading of the 
Scriptures. 
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34. Whatever is learnt by heart during the week 
should he prepared on the preyions Sunday. 

42. The Teacher must impart knowledge by ques- 
tioning it into the class, and discover whether they 
have received it by questioning it out of the class* 

43. The teacher will ask — 

I. The meaning of the words. 

II. sentences. 

III. The Spiritual Truth to be derived from the text 
of Scripture under consideration. 

58, ^* They who know nothing, can teach nothing." 

59. Use every assistance which you can find to 
enable you to understand what you teach, and to con- 
Tey this knowledge. 



I have not laid down any rules or regulations for 
the School, for if these principles be understood, rules 
will not be necessary. And written laws are often 
looked at with the purpose of discovering *' how near 
we may approach to the olSence, without incurring the 
penalty attached to it." Believe me. 

Yours truly, 
THOS. VOWLER, SODOR & MAN. 



t 



m. 

ON THE METHOD OF PREPARING GATE- 
CHUMENS FOR EXAMINATION. 



As the only means by which we can hope to establish 
ecclesiastical discipline on its right principles, must 
depend on the judicious management of your scTeral 
parishes, and as the preparation of the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation for the rite of Confirmation 
offers one of the most effectual means of paying the 
way for the proper cure of the flock, you will excuse 
me if I yenture, by way of appendix, to offer some 
suggestions on a subject which I deem exceedingly im- 
portant. 

I confess that I regard the proper use of this Apos- 
tolical rite as an especial means, not only of preyenting 
our sheep from straying, but of bringing back into the 
fold of the Church that portion of them which has wan- 
dered into other pastures. 

Among all the carelessness, with regard to Church 
priyileges, which preyails among us, there still exists 
an anxiety to partake in this rite. One might hesi- 
tate in calling such an anxiety superstitious; but it 
is di£5[cult to apply any other term to a wish which 
seems to be confined to the participation in rites, which 
imply union with our Church, while little real desire 
of union is discoyerable. 
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Persons who appear to hare no wish really to helong 
to the Church, still seek for their children, admission 
^thin her pale, hj haptism. Young persons who 
nerer frequent the Church, and who, in their proceed- 
ings seem opposed to her, still press with apparent 
earnestness to receive the rite of Confirmation, and 
they who join not in her services, and partake of the 
sacraments administered hy persons unauthorized hy 
the Church, still desire, from time to time, to partici- 
pate in the sacramental and outward symbols of a com- 
munion from which they habitually separate them- 
selves. However really inconsistent such conduct 
most be esteemed by a sober churchman, yet he cannot 
but be thankful to God, that even a semblance of the 
love of Christian unity should still remain; and pray 
that the Christian zeal and prudence of the ministers 
of our Church may fan these remaining embers of 
affection into the bright flame of cordial unity. 

It is in the hope of suggesting some means by which 
this result may be promoted, that I now address myself 
to you, hoping to point out the steps by which this de- 
sirable end may be promoted, through the due prepara- 
tion of candidates for confirmation. 

But as much of the benefit to be derived from the 
preparation must depend on a clear understanding of 
the rite itself, and as ail the services in our Church are 
steps in a great whole, and not independent of each 
other, we shall hardly succeed in placing the matter 
rightly before the candidate, unless we do so by show- 
ing that confirmation is a connecting Hnk between the 
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Sacraments. By baptism tlie child is Emitted into 
the Christian Church; he enters into corenant with 
God, and in answer to the prayers of his Church, no 
doubt the Almighty grants such grace as would enable 
the young Christian to walk in the ways of godliness, 
were it not for the fault of himself, or of those under 
whose spiritual care he is placed. This grace, whateTer 
it may be, is, in the language of our Church, called 
regeneration — ^the new birth<— the commencement of 
the Christian life. 

It is unfortunately obvious from sad experience, that 
many, very many, the great mass of young persons, do 
fall from this state of grace; yet we cannot help be- 
lieving that some have always continued tinder it. 
When, therefore, we look at those who come to us to 
be prepared for Confirmation, who come to renew 
those vows which were made in their name at baptism, 
we shall find them, either persons who have always 
continued under grace, have not always been perfect or 
free from sin, but who have never fallen away from the 
state into which they were admitted by baptism; or who 
having fisdlen away, have been renewed and brought 
once more under the influence of Christian principles; 
or lastly, who having, like the latter, fallen away, have 
never entertained a just sense of their sin, and return 
to a mere formal acknowledgment of the necessity of 
seeking God s face. 

The real difficulty of preparing'candidates consists — 
first, in distinguishing these three classes of persons; 
and, secondly, in so dealing with them, as shall, by 
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God's mercy, be most likely to lead them into the path 
of peace. But I cannot help believing that these diffi- 
culties are not insuperable, and that if we strire, God 
will enable us to produce a sensible effect on the flocks 
which he has committed to our charge. 

As far as the practical question of preparation is 
concerned, it will not be necessary to draw any line of 
distinction between the two first descriptions of cate- 
chumens. They who have fallen away will be more 
likely to feel the weakness and the wickedness of our 
nature, even than those who have never strayed; and 
they who have walked most constantly and most cir- 
cumspectly, will be conscious of so many sins, weak- 
nesses, and ignorances, that they will readily acknow- 
ledge the propriety of openly professing their obliga- 
tion to renew and follow those promises which were 
made for them at their baptism, and the necessity of 
seeking God's grace that they may be enabled so 
to do. 

But when persons come to partake of this holy rite, 
merely out of a desire to comply with the wishes of 
their parents, or the custom of the country, it becomes 
an act of the greatest kindness on the part of a spiritual 
guide, to prevent them from falling into the commis- 
sion of that which must be a great sin in the sight of 
the Most High: viz., of making a declaration, the 
most solemn which can be made, without any settled 
purpose of fulfilling that, which they thus openly con- 
fess to be their duty. 

It is from this reason that I have requested you not 
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to admit candidates at an earlier age than sixteen*. 
Young persons who are walking in the way of godli- 
ness may no doubt be wisely received at the Lord's 
table earlier than this age; but as from the smallness 
of the diocese I can easily offer to every catechumen an 
opportunity of being confirmed at that age, I conceiye 
that on the whole, we shall do more good by waiting 
to a period, at which they will be better able to judge 
of the nature of that which they are going to do. And I 
cannot help belicYingthat they, to whom the cure of souls 
has been committed, will exercise their functions with 
the greatest probability of success, if they repress rather 
than urge forwards the catechumens of their parishes. 

We cannot employ too much zeal and earnestness in 
urging our young friends generally to enter on the ser- 
vice of God; but when we come to private communi- 
cations with them, it is of equal importance to point 
out the serious nature of the thus renewing our cove- 
nant with God, and the danger of doing so without a 
fixed purpose of fulfilling that which we promise. 

In looking at the young persons who compose the 
mass from whom the catechumens must be taken, we 
shall observe so vast a variety of outward circum- 
stances, that it is not easy to lay down directions which 
shall equally apply to all, but some general observaticms 
may give clearness to what I shall hereafter have to say. 

My view then of a parish is this: that all persons 

* The age of fifteen has been fixed on in St. Asaph, because 
the size of the diocese will not enable me t6 promise an 
opportunity of being confirmed every year. 
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tvho hare been baptized into the Church, and have 
not been confirmed, and so admitted to the privilege 
of receiying the Lord's supper, are in a special degree 
under the instruction of the cleigjman of the parish, 
of him who is properly called the curate, as haying the 
cure of souls. And I must say that I beliere the 
reason why so many wander from our fold, or hardly 
know why they belong to it, chiefly arises from our 
n^ligence in instructing them in that which, as cate- 
chumens, they ought to be taught. 

It is not that we should be constantly engaged in 
placing before them the points which peculiarly distin- 
guish the Church of England; but that if we taught 
them Christianity, they would imperceptibly &11 into 
the teaching of that Church, which does most entirely 
follow the course of apostolic and primitive institutions. 
e» g. They who had been properly taught in the expla- 
nation of the Nicene Creed^ as compared with that 
creed which is called the Apostles', the meaning of the 
words^ " I belieye one Catholic and Apostolic Church," 
would never be induced to suppose that every member 
of every community is left by God to choose his own 
Church, or to fancy that the divisions with which we 
are overrun, are not displeasing to the God of unity 
and peace. We need not judge those who are with- 
out, but it is our duty to instruct those who are within 
our pale, and till the nature of the Christian Church is 
more fully understood, how can we hope that Christian 
unity, which the establishment of that Church can 
alone produce will ever prevail ? 
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The manner in which the necessary instruction of 
the young shall take place, must, in the nature of 
things, depend much on the outward circumstances of 
the parish where each curate is called upon to minister. 
But there are two parts of it which can neyer he pro> 
perly omitted; private teaching and puhlic catechising. 
When the population is large, particularly if it be 
scattered, or if the persons who compose it differ much 
in their outward rank of life, there is often some diffi* 
culty in carrying out private instruction as far as it 
ought to be done. But we cannot justify ourselves in 
the sight of Him whom we serve, unless we employ 
every means within our reach. It is for this reason 
that the superintendence of schools is placed in the 
hands of the clergy, and I cannot believe that the 
curate is doing all within his power for the good of his 
flock, if he ever allows a week to pass over, without 
not only visiting, but instructing his parochial school. 
It is by such intercourse alone, that the, minister can 
find his way into the hearts of his parishioners, or the 
children be prepared for that public examination in 
church, on which the Rubrics, the Canons of the 
Church, and the laws of this island so properly insist. 

The catechising to which I allude, should not be 
confined to the short period during which the cate- 
chumens are more especially prepared for Confirmation, 
but is presumed to take place as regularly as the 
sermon, of which it does, as it were, supply the place 
during the afternoon service. It is not to consist of a 
mere repetition of the Church Catechism, but should 
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embrad^ a systematic course of instruction on Chris* 
tianitj, based on that excellent formulary* Indeed it 
is not necessary, perhaps, that it should always be con- 
fined to the Church Catechism, proTided that text-book 
be never lost sight of, and the subject of instruction be 
selected from the Bible or the Book of Common Prayer. 
As the custom of catechising in church has Mien 
into decay in this island, there may in some places be 
a difficulty with regard to re-establishing it exactly in 
that part of the service in which the curate is by the 
Bubric directed to carry it on. I would therefore, for 
the present at least, wish to leave this question to the 
discretion of the curate, provided always that it is 
understood, that it is his duty to catechise, t. e., to 
instruct the young people of the parish publicly in 
Church, in the hearing of such of the parishioners as 
think fit to attend; I say publicly in Church. I believe 
that in country parishes it would be best to follow the 
Rubric, and to catechise after the second lesson in the 
afternoon service. Yet as to the time of catechising, 
I leave it, for the present at least, to your own judg- 
ments; but I pray you not to neglect your bounden 
duty of catechising, for I am sure that nothing would 
be so likely to render the mass of our congregations 
able to understand our sermons, as the habit of hearing 
us explain in familiar language, by means of questions, 
the great and fundamental truths of our holy religion « 
The mass of those whom we address from our pulpits^ 
are much less conversant with the simple doctrines of 
Christianity than we generally suppose. And till the 

E2 
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preachers of the Gospel return to that, whidi is the old 
and authorized method of instructing, I do not belieTe 
that we shall produce any considerable, effect on those 
who are placed under our charge. We must instnict 
the younger members of our congregations in priyate, 
and then by catechising and examining them in public, 
we shall be able to see whether they understand what 
we haye endeayoured to teach, and shall impart in a 
plain and clear way to the elder members of our flock, 
the great truths of our holy religion, with which at 
present they are many of. them imperfectly acquainted. 

We now come to consider the subjects which ought 
to form the chief topics of instruction, to those who are 
preparing for Confirmation. 

And here I must- not omit to giye my humble testi- 
mony in fayour of the Church Catechism, and I cannot 
help expressing a fear, that they who esteem it less, do 
so from the manner in which it is sometimes misused, 
and because it is less fiilly understood. 

The mere repetition of it as a task, preparatory to 
Confirmation, will not of course answer the purpose of 
making the catechumen acquainted with the chief 
truths of Christianity, and it should neyer be forgotten 
that the requisite preparation fi>r this, or any other 
Christian rite, can be nothing else than a full under- 
standing of our faith, and a humble desire to comply 
with the commands of God. The catechumen is then, 
and then only, duly prepared, when he knows the 
nature of Christianity, . and wishes to follow the com* 
mands of our Lord and Saviour, 
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It is obyious that the few weeks which usually inr 
terrene between the notice of a Confirmation and the 
administration of the rite, must be too short for pre- 
paring those who are not previously instructed. In 
such a space of time the curate may be able to discover 
who are, and who are not, well acquainted with the 
subject; but if we wish to prepare candidates, we must 
haVe been carrying on the task for a long time pre- 
viously, and whenever a catechumen is found to be 
either ignorant of the great doctrines of Christianity, 
or'indi£ferent as. to the performance of Christian duties, 
it is always an act of kindness in the. curate, to per- 
suade such a person to delay the offering himself as a 
candidate. 

The Church Catechism was drawn up as. a form of 
instruction between Baptism and Confirmation, so that 
if we explain it fully we shall render both these ser- 
vices,* as well as that of the sacrament of the . Lord's 
Supper, intelligible to our flocks. Moreover we shall 
teach systematically. The clergyman who catechises, 
after the second lesson, will have the best opportunity 
of instructing his hearers in the meaning of the bap- 
tismal service, for he will take occasion to do so on a 
iSunday when the baptism of some child shall have 
>drawn the attention of the congregation to it, and as 
circumstances direct him, he vrill bring forward the 
several doctrines more peculiarly connected with the 
due understanding of that sacrament. The doctrine of 
original sin will be conveniently introduced, either in 
connexion with, the words of the Catechism, (cbildren 
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of wrath,) or while he tries to show the catechumens 
why all persons need Qod's grace, to delirer them from 
the state in which they are bom; and it is no small 
adyantfige to he able thus practically to point out the 
connexion which exists between the serrices of our 
Church and the chief doctrines of Christianity as )9et 
before us in the word of God. 

So the explanation of the grace granted in Baptism 
will arise either out of the words of the Catechism, ^ A 
death unto sin," &c., or from oonsiderii^ what it is we 
pray for in the baptismal service, e.g. ^' That the old 
Adam may be so buried, that the new man may be 
raised up in the child," &c., &c.— And here I cannot 
but observe that it seems to me to be the wisest plan, 
the most simple and most likely to do good to our con- 
gregations, to employ such terms in our teaching as are 
-sanctioned by the language of our Church. I am, of 
course, aware that some persons attach to the word 
^'regenerate" a sense which renders it difficult for them 
to believe that eveiy baptised child is regenerate; but 
I cannot help thinking that this difficulty is one of 
words rather than of things; and that if persons would 
define what they meant, they would find no great dif- 
ference of opinion existing between them. I presume 
that no one can doubt that grace is granted at baptism. 
When a Christian prays God for a blessing, he believes 
that the blessing is vouchsafed; he touches the hem 
of the garment, and doubts not the gracious effect of 
his doing so. The Church calls this grac^ ^^ Regene- 
ration." The Jew was the child of Abraham; it was 
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his prmlege, his blessing. Oar Saviour says, ^'I know 
that ye are Abraham's seed;" yet he presently adds, 
>'If ye were Abraham's children ye would do the 
works of Abraham." — John yiii. 37* It appears to me 
that the difficulty in question is very much the same 
•as that which might be raised upon these words. I do 
believe that our heavenly Father does vouchsafe grace 
to the prayers of his Church, as expressed in the bap- 
tismal service. J£ I did not believe it, I could not use 
the service. But I do not suppose, nor do I think that 
any one else ever did, that this grace so given could 
never be withdrawn, or imagine that all baptised per- 
sons must be saved, but that they are placed in a 
^' state of salvation;" and he who employs the Church 
Catechism carefully^ will take care to guard against 
any mistake, in connexion with the words, ^' And I 
pray unto Qod. to give me his grace, that I may con* 
tinue in the same unto my life's end." I repeat that 
I do not conceive that there is really any great differ- 
ence of opinion among clergymen, as to the doctrine 
of Baptismal Begeneration ; of course there are strong 
shades of difference; but if the strongest expressions 
which could be used on either side were translated into 
scriptural terms, unconnected with the controversial 
view of the question, I cannot help thinking that 
neither party would object to any declaration which 
eould be made by the other. At the same time I can- 
not conceal it from myself, that great injury is done 
by the use of such terms as do seem to differ from the 
opinions of our brethren in the ministry, or from the 
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language of the Church. Is it no eyil, that quiet 
straightforward members of a congregation shall hear 
a clezgyman use the terms, ^Seeing now, dearly be- 
loyed brethren, that this child is regenerate," — and 
then listen to his teaching what appears to inculcate 
that the child is not regenerate? Is it likely to con- 
yince them of his sincerity ? Had he not much better 
employ the same term in the same sense, and take 
care to press on his flock the truth which is expressed 
in the words, ^' That he is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly, neither is circumcision that which is outward 
in the flesh." No one can eyer need occasions on 
which this may be seasonably done. We all agree 
that unless a man be goyemed by the Spirit of God, 
unless he be walking under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, unless God the Comforter dwell in him by 
fiaith, he is not in that state which can assure him of 
peace here, or of acceptance hereafter. These are doc- 
trines which eyery part of the Catechism will enable 
us to press on our flocks. They flow from the expo- 
sition of the Creed, of the Decalogue, and of the 
Lord's Prayer ; and when we touch on the two Sacra- 
ments, they seem to constitute the yery essence' of 
those holy mysteries. 

Of course there is a danger of falling into the idea 
of an ^* opus operatum." Some persons may possibly 
suppose, that the mere outward act of the Sacrament 
will confer grace. I cannot say that no one eyer fell 
into this error; but my own opinion is, that it is by 
no means a common error. I certainly neyer met 
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with it ; but is there no error on the other side ? — ^is 
it not a want of faith to suppose that humble servants 
of Christ can do that which Christ ordered them to do, 
and yet not receiye a blessing from so doing ? Or to 
suppose that thej can really be walking under grace, 
when they neglect to obey a positire commandment ? 
When I talk of faith in Christ, I mean that I beliere 
that which he has told me-^I believe that he will 
make his words come true, that his general promises 
will be made good in each particular case. It is not 
necessary to define that which God seems not to have 
positively declared. It seems to belong neither to 
Christian prudence nor to Christian charity to do so, 
in those cases, in which we may differ with good men. 
But while I declare my own opinion as to the doctrine 
of our own Church, I must add that I not only believe 
it to be most conformable to the tenor of the revealed 
Word of God, but I have no doubt, in my own mind, 
that by following out the teaching of our Church, we 
shall do that which is most likely to advance the spirir 
tual good of those who are placed under our charge. 

The Curate who speaks to a careless young person of 
his parish, must address him in one of two ways: 
either as a heathen, — as one who has never entered 
into the service of -our Saviour, — as one whose heart 
has never been touched with a sense of God's mercy 
and Ips own guilt,-— or as one who having been placed 
within the reach of God*s gprace, has rejected those 
influences which would have led him to pardon and 
acceptance. Either as a person who has never joined 
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the standard of Christ; or who, haying been ranked 
among the soldiers of Christ, has neglected to prepare 
himself for the service to which he has been admitted, 
and probably ranged himself upon occasion among 
those who are the enemies of Christ. For myself, I 
must profess that I belieye the last alternative to be 
the true one. I beliere that the clergyman, in address- 
ing the young man who is not in a state of grace, after 
having lived in a Christian country, where Christianity 
is professed and taught, and having met with such 
ordinary calls as the goodness of heaven provides for 
most of us, vnll more truly speak to the young person, 
as one who has fallen from a certsdn degree of grace, 
than as one who has never partaken of it. That he 
will speak more truly — more to his heart, by saying. 
You have rather quenched and rejected the spirit of 
God, than have been unconscious of its influence. God 
has enabled you to see the truth in some degree: in a 
degree far beyond what you have followed it. You 
are much more guilty than the unconverted heathen. 
You are a servant who knew your Master's v?ill, and 
did it not. Far from supposing that the advantages 
possessed by all are equal, I believe that many an ill- 
educated Christian will rise up in judgment against the 
favoured servants of God and condemn us, at least 
show us our guilt ; but I believe that God does provide 
so much light, to even the darkest comers of this 
Christian country, that the mass of those young per- 
sons to whom a clergjonan would speak, would all 
confess that they had fdlen from grace given, and 
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were liable to the condemnation of being "beaten 
witli many stripes." And I must add my opinion, 
that by so addressing them, we should be more likely 
to touch their consciences than by any other form of 
address. *^ You were signed and sealed as God'*s 
child at your baptism, you have had light enough to 
walk more wisely than you have ever yet done, you 
cannot deny the wisdom of keeping those promises 
which were made in your name; come, therefore, and 
renew them at your Confirmation." 

The whole question here discussed turns chiefly on 
the way in which we regard the methods appointed by 
Christ for bringing home his sheep to the flock. When 
an apostle addressed himself to a heathen world, he 
could take no other steps than a missionary would 
employ in the present day. He would set before his 
hearers the terrors as well as the mercies of the Lord, 
and urge them to fly from the one and embrace the 
other. But the father of a Christian family, the curate 
of a Christian parish, may well look back to the Jewish 
dispensation, and compare the present state of a 
Christian community with that of the ancient people 
of God. God is a God of mercy in both the dispen- 
sations of his will; and if in the older coyenant, 
obedience is more distinctly insisted on, is it not that 
the Father is there speaking to children, who had long 
been partakers in a blessing, which was ofiered for 
the first time to the heathen 1 The servant of God 
can alone be instracted " to train up a child in the 
way he should go;" and if he depart firom it, he may 
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learn from the treatment shown to the prodigal son, 
that there is mercy with our Father which is in 
heayen. The Christian covenant shuts no one out 
from mercy; hut soher analogy would induce one to 
look to the state of the circumcised Israelites, rather 
than to the heathen converts, in order that we may 
learn how to deal with our catechumens ; and if we 
follow the language of our Church sendees, and treat 
those who are ohviously aliens from Christian holiness, 
as if they had fallen from a Christian privilege into 
which they have heen admitted; my own idea is, that 
we shall not only follow the Church, hut that we shall 
follow that which a careful examination of Scripture 
would lead us to esteem to be the way in which God 
would have us to act— -we shall follow that which, by 
God's blessing, is likely to lead the greatest number of 
our flocks into the paths of peace and holiness. 

The practical steps, then, which I recommend are as 
follows : I would advise every curate to make a list of 
all the children in the parish who have not been con- 
firmed, and who are old enough to be able to read. 

As far as possible these should form his Sunday 
School, of whom the senior classes should be catechised 
in afternoon service, or before or after service, if the 
circumstances of the parish render the time appointed 
by the rubric less convenient. 

Each year, those who would arrive at the age of 
sixteen* during the y^ar, should be specially prepared 

* Fifteen in St. Asaph, i. e,, from fourteen to sixteen* . 
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for Confirmation. We must try 'to see that they do 

understand the nature of the rite; that they know 

rwhj they were haptized; that they can not only say, 

but comprehend the- Church Catechism; that they are 

acquainted with the serrices of Confirmation and the 

Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. This implies more 

knowledge than most young persons possess ; hut not 

more than all might possess, if a parochial system of 

education were practically carried on. 

And next we must ascertain, as far as we can, that 
ihej do conscientiously wish to join in this rite, as the 
servants of a common Sayiour. And if either of these 
two particulars are wanting, I cannot believe that any 
outward rite, however reverently conducted^ can be 
likely to produce much spiritual good to the catechu- 
mens. And here, as far as this island is concerned, 
arises a great difficulty with regard to those persons 
who have received their instruction in Sunday Schools 
which are not in connexion with the Church; and this 
difficulty is greatly increased, by the uncertainty which 
prevails as to the nature of the societies with which 
these several schools are united. 

The great mass of those who usually absent them- 
selves from the parish Church, profess to maintain a 
union with her ; and God forbid that every servant of 
our common Master should not receive with joy any 
semblance of union. It may not be easy to see how 
they can jeally wish for Church unity, who assemble at 
places of worship distinct > from the Church, at the 
time when the Church is open for public worship; who 
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assemble children at schools during the same hours, 
when if it were not for such schools, many of the 
children might attend the parish Church* But it is 
clearly the duty of all who wish for peace and unity, 
to do all we can, consistently with the truth, in order 
to promote that which the others profess to desire. 

Thank Qod! there still exists among us a great 
unwillingness to declare themselves not members of 
the Church as by law established; an apparent wish to 
continue outwardly in communion with this Church, 
and especially to partake of the rite of Confirmation. 
If young persons under these circumstances express a 
desire to be prepared and examined for Confirmation^ 
I confess that I think we, the ministers of God's word, 
are bound to do all we can to facilitate a union, for 
which we must all earnestly pray, and not to raise 
greater difficulties than we can help. 

I cannot tell people that schism is no sin, for I 
beUeve that it may exclude from heaven. I cannot 
say that I esteem divisions no evil, for I conceive that 
our divisions are causing greater hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel than any other one cause. But 
I need not dwell on the topics of schism and divisions, 
to young persons who have been misled by the unhappy 
state of this country; hoping that if they be instructed 
in Christian truths, they will see the value of the great 
doctrines of our Church, and unconsciously fall into 
quiet communion with that which I believe to be the 
purest Church in existence. 

When, therefore, the curate has ascertained the 
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names of those who daring the year will amre at the 
age of sixteen, and has discovered who among them 
are inadequately instructed, or little disposed to enter 
conscientiouslj on the rite, he must exert himself in 
furnishing such instruction to hoth these classes as 
shall obviate their defects. And in all cases he will 
act the part of a true friend, if he persuades those who 
are not likely to benefit bj the rite, to delay the offer- 
ing themselves as candidates for Confirmation. 

In these cases there is often much difilculty. It is 
rery dificult to instruct those fully, whose religious 
education has been neglected. It is more difficult to 
set those right whose previous instruction has been 
based on wrong principles. But if we mean to serve 
our Master faithfully, and to benefit the souls of those 
committed to our charge, we must not be alarmed at 
difficulties. If there occur any peculiar hindrances, 
the smallness of the diocese enables you to commu- 
nicate with your Bishop on the subject, and allows us 
to combine our exertions or experience for the purpose 
of overcoming them. 

My wish is that the Confirmations should be frequent 
and small. That the preparation for them should be 
constantly going on; and that whenever the curate has 
a prospect of being able to present even a small 
number of candidates for the rite from among his 
catechumens, notice should be given me, and I will 
take care to visit the parish ere long for the purpose of 
administering it, or will make such arrangements as 
shall be most convenient to the curate and myself. 
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As ^ matter of opinion, I think that at our towns 
there might be Confirmations every year ; which would 
take in many of the neighbouring parishes. In the 
different rural parishes, a Confirmation on each alter- 
nate year might answer eyery purpose. But after all, 
it is the preparation, rather than the mere imposition 
of hands, to which we must look for God's blessing. 
If the ministers of God's word bless according to that 
word, I doubt not that God will ratify and confirm 
our blessing ; but I cannot help praying eyeiy one of 
you to consider the fearful responsibility which you 
impose on your Bishop, if you induce me to bless in 
God's name, and to lay hands on catechumens, whoee 
state of knowledge is such that they know not what 
they are doing, and whose state of feeling would lead 
a Christian friend to doubt whether they wished to 
perform that which they undertook. In such cases I 
could hardly hope for G^d's blessing on the work. 

Conyinced as I am of the importance of this rite, I 
belieye that the right preparation for it would con- 
tribute more to the establishment of real ecclesiastical 
discipline, — the due management of our parishes, — 
than anything else which could be named; and I can* 
not close this Appendix without praying God that you 
may enable me to accomplish that which I desire, and 
that our heavenly Father may give his blessing on our 
labours and reward us by making us the instruments of 
leading many souls to Christ. 
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